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EDITORIAL 


A WORLD CONFERENCE ON MENTAL HEALTH 


Parents, teachers and others concerned with child development and 
education should be well represented at the Fourth International Con- 
gress on Mental Health to be held in Mexico City December 11-19, 
1951. The Congress will deal directly and authoritatively with mental 
health problems of school, home, and community. 

“Mental health and the child” is the theme set for the first plenary 
session and “community efforts in mental hygiene” is the topic of one of 
the four remaining plenary sessions. Technical meetings will deal with 
mental health in relation to public health, race relations, the young 
child (1 to 6), group methods, the maladjusted child, adolescence, and 
“the effect of child rearing on culture patterns.” A majority of the 
“working groups,” (daily 10 a.m. to 1 p.m.) have to do with matters 
that are of immediate concern to workers in education and related 
fields, including: Deprivation of parental care and its effect on mental 
health; human relations in the school; selection of teachers; education 
of nurses and social workers in mental health; the organization of small 
mental health clinics; education in mental health of the general phy- 
sician; mental health of the retarded and mentally unadjusted; prob- 
lems of child guidance treatment.- 

The Mexican Organizing Committee is making every effort to have 
a really good international conference on mental health. There will 
be some participation from Europe and Asia, but owing to the formi- 
dable travel costs the numbers will probably not be large. Consider- 
able Latin-American representation is looked for. Good attendance 
by people from the United States and Canada is expected. 

Those interested should write to Mrs. Grace E. O’Neill, Director of 
the Division of World Affairs, National Association for Mental Health, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 


At its conference in Chichester, England, this past summer the inter- 
national New Education Fellowship once again demonstrated its unique 
value as an agency for better human relations in a disturbed world. 

For more than a‘quarter of a century ““N.E F.” has held conferences 
and published materials that would be deemed impossible by North 
Americans in view of the small staff and insignificant financing avail- 
able. Certain features of these conferences are conspicuous: They 
are international conferences rather than conventions; they are kept 
small enough to assure friendly living and working together by folks 
from different parts of the world; they are usually held in more or less 
out of the way places that are notable for simplicity and attractive 
setting rather than size and tourist lure; they keep formal addresses to 
a minimum, emphasizing group activities and discussions rather than 
speeches; they provide intimate opportunities in the creative arts and 
other neglected aspects of education. 

Chichester was no exception. Sixteen nationalities were represented 
in a conference that totalled fewer than a hundred and fifty persons. 
The setting was an old town of Roman antecedents in the lovely Sussex 
country. There were working groups in painting, pottery, original 
writing, music, “movement,” interpretative group discussion—and 
mathematics. There were practical discussions under excellent leader- 
ship of methods with young children and the modern secondary schools 
for “non-academic adolescents” that the English are experimenting 
with significantly. Reports were given on projects N.E.F. has been en- 
trusted with in cooperation with UNESCO and the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews—in attitude change of teachers and the 
teaching of human rights. 

This is international educational conferencing at its best. We could 
use more of it everywhere in the world. 


Health in its broadest sense cannot be personal because there are too many social 
factors involved in its maintenance. Nobody lives alone. In all societies human beings 
are subject to the centripetal pull of their dependence upon one another. Yet this pull 
is opposed by the centrifugal pull of their need to be themselves. Hence, there is no 
stabilizing influence in human relationships to compare with the dogged, dumb passion 
for survival of the unstable stuff of which our bodies are made. We come closest to 
possessing it, perhaps, when our conscious personal will to live is combined with the 
ethic which Albert Schweitzer calls “Reverence for Life.” If we have a true concern 
for the will to live of others, we can distinguish between essentials and non-essentials in 
human relationships—Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Health Bulletin for 
Teachers,” 1951. 
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THE DELAWARE HUMAN RELATIONS CLASSES 


BY 


H. EDMUND BULLIS 


Almost exactly ten years ago—October 1941—Understanding the Child carried what is be- 
lieved to have been the first published article on the Delaware Human Relations Class program. 


Three years later (October 1944) a review and evaluation account appeared. 


In the present 


article the development and expansion of the program are described by the man who initiated 
the plan and has directed it ever since—Colonel H. Edmund Bullis, formerly Executive Director 
of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 


HEN our Delaware program was 

started in 1938 the term “Human 
Relations” was not featured in educa- 
tion. Now these words are in common 
usage, but like the words “mental hy- 
giene” they are often confusing, for they 
mean decidedly different things to dif- 
ferent people. 

The Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration has developed a Human Re- 
lations course now used at graduate and 
undergraduate level in many leading col- 
leges and universities. Because of the 
unusual background experience of the 
Harvard group in industrial plants, their 
Human Relations course is naturally fo- 
cused on human relations in industry, on 
employer-employee relations. 

In other university settings, notably 
Rutgers and New York University, Hu- 
man Relations courses deal primarily with 
intergroup relationships and _ interacial 
living. 

The chief objective of the Delaware 
Human Relations program is to help 
junior high school boys and girls learn 
how to get along better with themselves 
and with others. We earnestly believe 
our program helps boys and girls to ap- 
preciate the great power of their emo- 
tions and to accept more gracefully their 


own individual emotional strengths and 
weaknesses. We know we are developing 
more friendliness among pupils in our 
classes. We hope that they are develop- 
ing more robust personalities so they 
may be better able to face up to life’s 
problems. 

While our Delaware Human Relations 
classes seem to give many boys and girls 
over sixteen years of age valuable intel- 
lectual insights into emotional problems, 
few of these older students are suff- 
ciently motivated to change their per- 
sonality patterns. 
cus our efforts 


Consequently we fo- 
in Delaware sixth 
through ninth grade classes. 


Underlying Assumptions 


In 1938, when I began experimenting 
with Human Relations classes as a posi- 
tive mental hygiene program, I based my 
procedures on the following assumptions: 


1. The program should be aimed at 
normal children, not problem children. 

2. The program must be conducted 
by those in daily contact with normal 
children—the teachers. 

3. Personality traits, good or bad, are 
learned. It is possible to help children 
from pre-school age through junior high 
school develop desirable personality traits 
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by setting proper examples for them and 
by encouraging them to practice desirable 
personality traits in place of undesirable 
traits. 

4. If we start early enough it is pos- 
sible to help normal boys and girls build 
more robust personalities—that is, to be- 
come more emotionally mature, so that 
later in life when they are confronted 
with serious emotional problems they will 
be better able to cope with them. 

5. Boys and girls make progress emo- 
tionally only by having emotional ex- 
periences. They gain insights only by 
having adequate opportunities to discuss 
such emotional experiences with under- 
standing individuals. 

In our Human Relations. classes we 
stimulate boys and girls to retell per- 
plexing and disturbing emotional experi- 
ences. Many of them find to their sur- 
prise that their emotional problems are 
not unique, and they are often helped by 
the sympathetic advice of their class- 
mates who have had similar experiences. 
They are helped by bringing their prob- 
lems out into the open. Frequently some 


of the boys and girls who are hesitant in 
discussing their emotional experiences in 
class are motivated to seek out an older 
person with whom to talk over their 


problems. These spirited discussions de- 
velop more understanding and sympathy 
among the members of the class and tend 
to make the class a more friendly, coop- 
erative group. 


Progress Made 


After twelve years’ experience with 
the Delaware Human Relations class pro- 
gram we cannot prove statistically that 
the mental health of the people in our 
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state has improved. Unfortunately we 
cannot boast that the boys and girls ex- 
posed to our classes have: become more 
mature than boys and girls in other 
states. But we do know from letters of 
from observations made by 
teachers and administrators, from state- 
ments of students themselves, and from 
our class acceptability records, that prog- 
ress is being made. 


parents, 


Twelve educators in as many different 
states in developing their Masters’ or 
Doctors’ theses have evaluated results of 
their with our program. 
These theses, using California tests and 
other personality indicate 
that pupils exposed to the Human Rela- 
tions classes benefit from them as far as 
personality development is concerned. 

We have published five editions of Hu- 
man Relations in the Classroom—Course 
I, which we recommend for 6th or 7th 
grades; two editions of Course II for 7th 
or 8th grades, and the first edition of 
Course III for 8th or 9th grades. The 
books are teachers’ handbooks, each con- 
taining 30 lesson plans and 6 teacher 
aids, giving complete information for 
conducting our Human Relations dis- 
Only one book is needed 
by a teacher regardless of the number or 
size of her classes. 

Naturally we are pleased at the wide 
acceptance of our textbooks and tech- 
niques. Without any book publishing 
company back of our program, with only 
word-of-mouth approval, favorable men- 
tion in educational and popular maga- 
zines, and talks before educational groups, 
we have extended the Delaware plan to 
individual classrooms, to rural schools, to 
large city school systems in every state, 


experiences 


inventories, 


cussion classes. 
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in every Canadian province, to Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and even 
to three important schools in Western 
Germany. We estimate that there were 
over 200,000 boys and girls in more than 
7,000 Human Relations classes using the 
Delaware material this past school year. 

Because of their interest in the pro- 
gram outstanding educators have trav- 
eled, sometimes at their own expense, 
long distances to participate in our Dela- 
Human Workshops. 
They have come from 18 states and have 
gone back to their schools and organized 
Human Relations classes. 


ware Relations 


English Classes 


Some years ago it was discovered that 
boys and girls make such progress in oral 
English as a result of these discussion 
classes that English departments could 
afford to devote one English period a week 
to the program. Consequently most of 
the weekly classes in Junior High Schools 
are taught by English teachers. Many 
schools introduce our Human Relations 
material as units in their core-curriculum 
programs. In other schools social stud- 
ies, physical education, health, science, 
homeroom or guidance teachers lead our 
discussion classes. 

Where the program is started in sixth 
grade there is less curriculum difficulty. 
An interested sixth-grade teacher can al- 
ways find 45 minutes a week for Human 
Relations discussions. As the program 
becomes better understood and accepted 
we find the strongest support frequently 
comes from curriculum committees and 
guidance personnel. 

We have found it decidedly helpful to 
schedule our discussion classes at regular 
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times each week. Otherwise, due to 
school pressures, classes may be skipped. 
Our work has been found more effective 
when the thirty lessons are spread 
throughout the school year, generally a 
week apart, than when they are concen- 
trated into a six weeks unit of five classes 
a week. 


A State Supervisor 


In Delaware for the past three years 
we have been extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing a full-time State Supervisor of Hu- 
man Relations Classes, Miss M. Virginia 
Mason. As a result of Miss Mason’s en- 
thusiasm, tact, and skill as a demonstra- 
tion teacher, Human Relations classes 
have been introduced into practically ev- 
ery public school in the state outside the 
city of Wilmington. 

Miss Mason regularly visits as many 


of the Human Relations classes through- 
out Delaware as possible. 
conducts 


Frequently she 
classes. She 
meets with principals and guidance per- 
sonnel; attends local and district teach- 
ers’ meetings. 


demonstration 


She explains our program 
to parent-teacher and civic groups; con- 
ducts University of Delaware extension 
courses on Human Relations Class tech- 
niques; takes part in school in-service 
training programs; makes monthly re- 
ports to the State Superintendent of 
Education, Dr. George R. Miller, Jr., 
whose enthusiastic backing of the pro- 
gram has made her work possible. 

Miss Mason’s services have also been 
made available for workshops and train- 
ing programs in Illinois, Wisconsin, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Rhode 


“Island, and Louisiana. 
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A Preventive Program 


In 1935, when I was Executive Officer 
of The National Committee For Mental 
Hygiene, I was criticized severely because 
I stated, “Child guidance clinics, valuable 
and necessary as they are, are not truly 
preventive, for the boys and girls being 
treated are already presenting serious emo- 
tional problems. Real preventive work 
in the mental health field must be carried 
on with normal boys and girls by edu- 
cators, because all of our psychiatrists 
will be needed for clinical and therapeutic 
work.” 

During the past sixteen years decided 
changes in the viewpoints of many psy- 
chiatrists in reference to preventive meas- 
ures have taken place. Last year ten 
outstanding child psychiatrists on the 
Committee On Preventive Psychiatry of 
GAP (Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry) unanimously endorsed the 
above statement. This group studied our 
Delaware Human Relations class program 
and published a favorable report. 

Every state receives Federal Mental 
Health funds to assist in developing men- 
tal health public education and preven- 
tive programs in the mental health field. 
A very large proportion of these funds 
in the past have been utilized in enlarg- 
ing mental health clinical services. 

In West Virginia, the Mental Health 
Authority, Dr. N. H. Dyer, wished to 
spend some of his Federal funds on a 
‘mental health program which would 


reach more people ‘than his clinics. 


Through the regional representative of 
the National Institute of Mental Health 
he learned of the Delaware program. He 
requested us to train a West Virginia 
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teacher in Delaware so she could organize 
and supervise a county human relations 
class demonstration. 

Dr. Dyer selected McDowell County 
for the demonstration, a typical moun- 
tainous coal mining county with no com- 
munity larger than 4,000 population and 
no psychiatrist or mental health clinic 
services within 150 miles. He set aside 
$6,000 a year to finance the demonstra- 
tion for two years. He and the McDow- 
ell County Superintendent of Schools, 
George W. Bryson, appointed a dynamic, 
well-trained, successful teacher, Mrs. 
Hess Farmer, to direct the demonstra- 
tion. 

Space does not permit telling in detail 
the thrilling development of the Mc- 
Dowell County program. Under the in- 
spiring leadership of Mrs. Farmer teach- 
ers and parents took Human Relations 
in-service training. Principals, teach- 
ers, parents and children were enthusi- 
astic about the exciting adventure of 
learning more about their emotional drives, 
of striving to get along better, one with 
another. 

An interesting publication coming out 
of the West Virginia program is 
“Teacher Attitudes and Happy School 
Living,” a cleverly written and illustrated 
booklet by,Hess Farmer and Elsa Casali.* 

For the past several years the Mental 
Health Authority of Louisiana has made’ 
a liberal grant of funds to the Louisiana 
State Department of Education to help 
finance a positive mental health program 
in the schools. These funds have made 
possible the valuable work of Hubert S. 


* Obtainable from the West Virginia State 
Department of Health, Charleston 5, West Vir- 
ginia. 
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Bankston, Specialist in Mental Health 
Education, who has encouraged hundreds 
of Louisiana teachers to make practical 
use of the Delaware Human Relations 
materials. Accounts of the work are 
given in the Louisiana Human Relations 
Newsletter published by the State De- 
partment of Education and the State 
Study Group on Human Relations at 
Baton Rouge. 

One of the most helpful backers of the 
Delaware program is Dr. Joseph Mersand, 
Head of the English Department of the 
Long Island City High School, New York 
City. For four years the seventeen high 
school English teachers in Dr. Mersand’s 
department, the 
guidance staff, have been using our ma- 
terials and techniques. They have devel- 
oped a Human Relations program using 


in cooperation with 


the classics, current events, problems aris- 
ing in school, plays, recordings, and mo- 
tion pictures as stimulus material for all 
senior high school grades. Dr. Mersand 
is giving an extension course on Human 
Relations Class techniques this fall for 
New York City teachers. 

We have been fortunate in having the 
help of mental hygiene leaders in other 
states. Dr. Robert Fink, for example, 
who is Consultant in Mental Hygiene 
with the School-Health Coordinating 
Service of North Carolina, has encour- 
aged large numbers of school people to 
investigate the Delaware program. 

Recently feature writers and broad- 


casters have been criticizing severely the 
products of our educational system—the 


boys and girls leaving our schools. 
Among the many criticisms, the follow- 


ing seem to be the more prevalent: 
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Too many boys and girls leaving school: 


Think the world owes them a living 

Have little respect for the personal 
and property rights of others 

Lose their jobs due to personality dif- 
ficulties 


Drop out of school before graduation 

Graduate into mental hospitals 

Lack adequate training in the 3 R’s 

There is just enough truth in these 
criticisms to make those of us in educa- 
tional work squirm a bit. All these criti- 
cisms, except the last, are indications of 
the emotional immaturity of those criti- 
cized. 

Many years’ experience with our Hu- 
man Relations class acceptability records 
indicates that about 15 per cent of the 
boys and girls leaving our schools have 
not learned the fine art of making and 
keeping friends—of getting along well 
with others. 

In my opinion much of the criticism 
leveled at the product of our schools is 
due to the attitudes and actions of this 
frustrated, emotionally immature 15 per 
cent. It is also my feeling that from this 
same group come many of those we see 
later in mental health clinics, in welfare 
agencies, and in our family and criminal 
courts. 

Of course our Human Relations classes 
are not the final answer to these prob- 
lems. They are, however, proving to be 
an opening wedge toward building a posi- 
tive mental hygiene atmosphere in many 
schools, so that every teacher, regardless 
of subject taught, and every member of 
the school administrative staff, comes to 
realize personally that the highest pri- 
ority goal of education is to turn out 
from our schools boys and girls able to 
get along with themselves and with 
others. 
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DO TEACHERS UNDERSTAND CLASSROOM BEHAVIORS? 


BY 


EUGENE L. GAIER AND STEWART JONES 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILLINOIS 


Ever since E. K. Wickman made his famous study of children’s behavior and teachers’ attitudes 


in the late twenties there has been considerable soul-searching and some scientific research as to the 
way teachers regard children in the classroom. ‘Do they really have a better understanding of 
children’s behavior? Do they carry on their work with more consideration than they formerly 


had for the principles of mental hygiene? Or do they tend to do pretty much as they always 


did? In the article herewith two members of the University of Illinois Education staff throw some 


light on these questions as the result of a study recently carried out with members of a graduate 


course entitled “Mental Hygiene for Teachers.” 


HE initial findings about the types 
of pupil behavior over which teachers 
show concern have generally been con- 
firmed by the repetitions and variations 
in the last two decades since the appear- 
ance of Wickman’s study.’ In analyzing 
a group of behavior problems selected by 
teachers, Lewis* found that as recently as 
1947 those incidents upsetting to class 
routine were most frequently named. 
There is increasing evidence of changes 
in teachers’ perceptions and reactions to 
behavior problems that arise in the class- 
room. Anderson* compared problem-case 
referrals from two types of schools. The 
conventional school’s referrals to the 
school psychologist were chiefly those in- 
volving disciplinary difficulty or failure 
in subject matter, while the progressive 


1 Wickman, E. K., Children’s Behavior and 
Teachers’ Attitudes. New York, The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1928. 

2 Lewis, W. D., “Some Characteristics of Chil- 
dren Designated as Mentally Retarded, as Problems, 
and as Geniuses by Teachers,” Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 70, 1947, 29-51. 

3 Anderson, R. G., “Two Schools and Their 
‘Problem Cases’”, Progressive Education, 11, 1934, 
484-489. 
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school’s referrals, although fewer in 
number, contained more cases involving 
shyness, social maladjustment, or de- 
ficient home background.  Stendler* 
found evidence of a change in teachers’ 
responses to various types of problem 
cases. Her data indicated a shift from 
punitive and disciplinary measures toward 
those measures involving a search for 
the cause of the defiant behavior, and a 
tendency to use praise or to talk to the 
child in an attempt to alleviate the prob- 
lem situation. 

In spite of continued research in the 
area of teachers’ recognition and aware- 
ness of behavior problems, several perti- 
nent questions have remained untouched. 
The present study was initiated in an 
attempt to deal with three of these ques- 
tions: 

1. Are the kinds of problems facing 
men teachers the same, or similar, to those 
reported by women teachers? 

2. Why do teachers feel certain be- 
4 Stendler, C. B., “How Well Do Elementary 
School Teachers Understand Child Behavior?”, 


Journal of Educational Psychology, 40, 1949, 489- 
98. 
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havior problems important for considera- 
tion in a course in mental hygiene? 

3. What has been the impact of re- 
ported research and courses in mental 
hygiene during the past two decades upon 
teachers’ awareness of behavior problems 
in the classroom? 


Procedure 


During the first class session of three 
sections of a graduate course entitled 
Mental Hygiene for Teachers, a question- 
naire was given each student with the 
following directions: 


In order of importance, list the ten 
classroom behaviors that you feel war- 
rant investigation in this course. 
Briefly state your reasons for each selec- 
tion. 


This was followed by spaces for writing 
in the problems and reasons thusly: 


Behavior Reasons 
1 1. 


The results of the present study are 


based on a sample of 96 students. All 
but four were practicing teachers en- 
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rolled in summer school work in the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of 
Illinois. They ranged in age from 19 to 
53, and in teaching experience from less 
than a year to 31 years. Since the sample 
used in this study was intact class groups, 
the results reported can be generalized 
only to the hypothetical population for 
which these groups can be considered a 
random sample. 


Results 


There were 690 problem behaviors listed 
by the 96 subjects (not all students gave 
a complete list of ten problems), and the 
problems reported evidenced a great quali- 
tative range—from tapping pencils on 
desks to physical attacks on the teacher. 
Some of the more frequent of the prob- 
lems reported are listed in Table I. Here 
we have taken the ten most frequently re- 
ported behaviors and listed them, show- 
ing the percentage of those ten which 
fell under each category. 


TABLE I 


Ten Most Frequently Mentioned Behaviors That Teachers Thought Should 
Be Considered in a Course in Mental Hygiene 


Men 
Beharior Problem 


Lack of Interest—Indifference 

Cutting Up—Boisterous Behavior 

Below-Capacity Schoolwork 

Defiance of Rules and Teacher 

Withdrawal 

Daydreaming and Sleeping 

Out of Order 

Impudence 

Difficulty in Getting Along 
with the Group 

Emotional Insecurity 


Total 


1 No. = Number of responses 
2 % = Percentage of response 


Combined 


j 
a 
No.! %? No.! %? No.! %? 
53 27.0 29 20.1 82 24.0 
27 13.7 16 11.1 43 12.6 
21 10.6 14 9.8 35 10.3 ae 
18 9.1 16 11.1 34 10.0 a 
17 8.6 16 11.1 33 9.7 rf 
16 8.1 10 7.0 26 7.6 EL 
‘ 17 8.6 7 4.9 24 7.0 
13 6.6 11 7.6 24 7.1 
9 4.6 12 8.3 21 6.2 ee 
13 9.0 19 SS 
; m7 197 100.0 144 100.0 341 100.0 ; 
105 
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Although the context of the present 
questionnaire was somewhat more specific 
and was oriented in the direction of 
mental hygiene rather than in terms of 
general school work, the results obtained 
were similar to those originally reported 
by Wickman. Five of the problems in 
the first ten of this study were included 
in the first ten listed by one of Wickman’s 
larger groups of teachers. Many of the 
problems which were listed focused em- 
phasis upon symptoms of behavior rather 
than upon initial cause. For example, 
problems considered important were “gum 
chewing, failure to bring sufficient sup- 
plies to class, humming, note-passing, 
whispering, dropping ink bottles, candy 
eating, and twisting hair.” 

The problems listed by our subjects 
tended to fall into groups which could be 
Table 
II contains the percentage of problems 
listed under each area. 

It may be seen that women teachers 
gave less apparent concern (in terms 
of frequency) to problems of academic 
adjustment, and more mention to prob- 
lems of emotional and social adjustment. 
In the other five areas, the two groups 


divided into seven problem areas. 


were very similar in types of problems 
which they conceived as important for 
investigation in mental hygiene. In con- 
trast with Wickman’s findings, both 
groups were most concerned with prob- 
lems of academic adjustment. In other 
words, our group of teachers seemed to 
be dominantly concerned with behavior 
problems growing out of faulty adjust- 
ment both in and to the academic situa- 
tion per se. 

Frequency of behavior problems is but 
one aspect of the situation. Teachers had 
also been asked to list problems in order 
of importance. By assigning weights in 
reverse order, i.e., ten for most important 
problem, nine for second most important 
problem and so on, scale values were com- 
puted for each area. The obtained values 
are shown in Table III. 

The relative importance of various 
problems as understood by teachers is 
somewhat different from that given by 
frequency of mention, although here again 
pronounced sex differences may be dis- 
cerned. Those behaviors which expressed 
a lack of academic adjustment were rated 
by both male and female groups as most 


TABLE II 


Behavior Problems Reported by Teachers Showing Percentage of Total 
Problems Falling into Each of Seven Categories 


Men 
Percentage 


44.1 


Area 


Lack of Academic Adjustment 
Lack of Personal-Social Adjustment 14.6 
Violation of School Rules 14.6 
Aggressiveness 9.3 
Violation of Class Order 8.1 
Immorality 6.8 
Teacher’s Professional Problems 2.5 


Total 100.0 
N= 58 


Total 


Percentage 


Women 
Percentage 


34.2 
29.4 
11.2 
10.2 
8.2 
6.1 
7 
100.0 
38 
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20.9 % * 
9.7 
8.1 
96 
106 
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TABLE III 
Mean Scale of Behavior Problems by Area 


‘Mean Scale Values* 
Men : 


6.98 
7.98 
6.25 
6.86 
6.07 
5.38. 
4.50 


Combined 


7.74 
7.61 
6.50 
6.45 
6.22 
4.98 
4.25 


Women 
Academic Adjustment 

Violation of Class Order 
Aggressiveness 

Lack of Personal-Social Adjustment 
Violation of School Rules 
Immorality 

Teacher’s Professional Problems** 


* Scale values were determined by place of chosen items on the list. 


Since teachers were asked to list 


ten items in order of importance, the first item was arbitrarily assigned a weight of 10, the second a 


weight of 9, and so on. 
had completed the forms. 
mentioned. 


The overall scale values are higher than they would have been if each person 
No adjustment was made for those replies in which only 3 or 4 items were 


** The N's were small here—ten for men, and two for women. 


important for scrutiny in a course in 
mental hygiene. For men teachers, how- 
ever, violation of class order appeared as 
a more serious behavior problem, while 
women ranked lack of academic adjust- 
ment higher in importance than did men. 

The reason why behavior problems 


have been listed as important has been one 
of the neglected aspects of studying 
teachers’ understandings of behavior prob- 
lems. Here we were also interested in in- 
vestigating teachers’ understandings of 
why in selection of class problems. The 
reasons listed were categorized into ten 
broad areas which appeared to cover nearly 
all of those listed. The question here was 
not only what reasons were given, but 
also what relationships existed between 
behavior problems and reasons. The 
double-entry scatterplot between fre- 
quency of problems listed and reasons for 
listing them is shown in Table IV. 

The sum of the columns of Table IV 
shows the breakdown of the reasons given 
for including problem behaviors, and the 
sum of the rows shows the problems 
listed. First on the list of reasons is 


that such behaviors are disturbing to class 
work and to other students. It was also 
clear that the behavior denotes attitudinal 
inadequacies, and that it may interfere 
with physical, social or emotional growth. 
Subsequent discussion with the classes 
confirmed the belief that these teachers 
conceived of their educational purpose 
as teaching groups, with primary re- 
sponsibility to the group, which they 
felt took precedence over concern with 
individual group members. Also, dis- 
cussion revealed apparent concern for the 
unhealthy attitudes and values of pupils. 
Some teachers said that these attitudes 
were the most difficult part of the teach- 
ing job, and that they resisted change 
more than any other single aspect of the 
child. They also felt that when attitudes 
were changed (usually in the direction 
of the teacher’s own attitudes) a prime 
objective of their teaching work had been 
achieved. This concern for pupils’ at- 
titudes may indicate a healthy change 
from the Wickman findings—if the 
teacher’s own attitudes are not superim- 
posed on the student. 
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Scatterplot of Types 


TABLE IV 
of Behavior Problems Listed bv Teachers 


Versus Reasons Given for Choosing These Problems 


Interferes with Individuals 
School Work 


™ Disturbs the Class 
Disturbs the Class 


Teacher’s Professional Problems 
Lack of Personal-Social 

Adjustment a 5 
Immorality 3 3 
Aggressiveness 8 2 0 
Academic Adjustment 28 24 
Violation of School Rules 20 


2 


al Inadequacies 


Administraitve Difficulty 
tional, or Social Growth 


Attitudes 
Problems 


Behavior 
Interferes with Physical, Emo- 


Creates, or is caused by, 
™ Frequency of the Behavior 
Difficulty of Handling chis 
© Denotes Inadequacies in Skills 
Denotes Inadequacies of 
Totals—Types of Behavior 


— Denotes Paren 


N 


4 
Violation of Class Order ; 37 19 i 
Totals—Reasons Given 101 59 73 


More revealing, perhaps, than the tabu- 
lation of data into arbitrary areas, are the 
specific examples which were obtained 
from these teachers’ questionnaires. These 


examples, in our opinion, reveal that. 


teachers are far below what we like to 
believe is their sophistication in recog- 
nizing implications of behavior problems. 
For example, twenty-one of the subjects 


listed daydreaming as a serious behavior 


problem. At first glance this might seem 
a desirable trend from the standpoint of 
mental hygiene, but an analysis of the 
reasons given for including this behavior 
does not support our initial expectation. 
Examples of the reasons teachers gave 
for listing daydreaming as an important 
problem are: 


1. Student fails to get benefits from 
material; makes it difficult for 
teacher. 

2. In taking difficult courses, students 
tend to daydream. 


Cine © 

N 

N 


“ 
N 
> 
nN 


- Quickly leads to indolent habits 
and time-killing. 
4. Too much curriculum or too much 
sports with time off. 
5. Students fail to master methods or 
. material essential to the course. 
6. Slows class down to a walk. 


7. Common ailment of 12-year-olds. 
How to stop it? 
8. Work is too advanced for the stu- 


dent. 


Only two out of the twenty-one who 
listed this problem gave reasons such as 
“This represents an escape from reality 
which is a dangerous tendency.” One 
teacher listed the problem “student who 
lacks self-confidence,” which most mental 
hygienists would agree may be indication 
of a serious personality difficulty. But 
the reason given by the teacher listing 
this problem was, “Too much individual 
attention is given the student in answer- 
ing unimportant questions.” 
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It becomes apparent that from the 
standpoint of mental hygiene a large num- 
ber of these subjects manifested a very 
inadequate understanding of the “why” of 


children’s behavior. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Teachers enrolled in the summer session 
at the University of Illinois were asked to 
list, in order of importance, the ten class- 
room behavior problems which they be- 
lieved most important for investigation 
in a course in mental hygiene. Ninety-six 
teachers listed 690 problems which were 
grouped into broad behavior areas. In 
gross frequency of response, lack of aca- 
demic adjustment, poor personal-social 
adjustment, and violation of school rules 
were listed in that order. Scale values of 
the problems listed indicated that the areas 
considered most important were lack of 
academic adjustment and viqlation of 
class order. 

1. Responses of men teachers differed 
from those of women in that the former 
gave less weight to academic adjustment 
and more to violation of school rules. In 
frequency of response, women teachers 
seemed more concerned with problems 
of personal and social adjustment. 

2. Attempts to find the rationale for 
choosing certain behavior problems were 
made by having the subjects give the 
reason for each of their choices. Analysis 
of these reasons showed that those con- 
sidered most important were that the be- 


haviors (a) disturbed the class and other - 


students, (b) denoted attitudinal inad- 
equacies, (c) interfered with physical, 
social or emotional growth of the pupil. 
Those problems and the reasons given for 
listing them which most frequently oc- 


curred together were (a) lack of academic 
adjustment because it interferes with the 
pupil’s school work, (b) violation of class 
rules because it disturbs the class, and 
(c) lack of personal and social adjustment 
because it interferes with the individual’s 
social and emotional development. 

3. In general, these teachers showed a 
trend away from the Wickman findings, 
in that they were more concerned with 
academic adjustment, attitudinal inad- 
Specific 
examples, taken from the questionnaires, 
indicate both inadequate understandings 
of child behavior, and of the reasons for 
the seriousness of certain types of behavior 
problems, This inadequacy was so pro- 
nounced in the case of one type of be- 
havior, daydreaming, that it leaves the 
authors with the belief that undergraduate 
training in the area of mental hygiene was, 
in a number of cases, shockingly incom- 
plete. 


equacies, and social adjustment. 


Educators engaged in teacher-training 
should find evidence here that (insofar 
as this sample is representative) all too 
little in the way of understanding child 
behavior or of its consequences is gained 
through present teacher-training pro- 
grams. As one possible reason, it is sug- 
gested that a single course in undergradu- 
ate educational psychology, which is de- 
signed to cover such areas as learning, 
tests and measurement, physical growth, 
teaching methods, and a multitude of 
other topics, is hard-pressed to give suf- 
ficient attention to the mental-hygiene 
) In the light 
of this, it would seem that a course in 
mental hygiene must stress the provisions 


point of view in teaching. 


(Continued on page 121) 
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PARENTS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD “SPECIAL CLASSES” 
FOR MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


BY 
PAULINE H. KAMMET 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, NEW YORK CITY 


To what extent segregation of “mentally retarded” children is necessary in a modern school 


system is an unsettled question. When New York City pioneered in this field years ago the rich 
and varied activities now available in many ordinary classrooms were almost unknown. There 
is unquestionably a recent trend in the direction of keeping as many children together as possible, 
meeting the special needs of different children in a variety of ways. Whatever method is adopted, 
however, understanding on the part of parents is essential, and school social workers are especially 
valuable in developing this understanding. What Mrs. Kammet discusses in this article is therefore 
of importance for both school staff and parents everywhere. 


(67 UT he’s not learning anything!” 
is a protest often made by the 
parent of a child newly placed in a special 
class for young mentally retarded chil- 
dren. That Tommy is 8 or 9 and has not 
yet learned to read and to add simple 
sums is quite exasperating to Mother, es- 
pecially so after a visit to the class has 
convinced her all the more that her 
Tommy will never learn anything in this 
“special class.” The children never seem 
to be doing any work; they’re just play- 
ing, or weaving, or cutting, or coloring. 
Sometimes a simple reminder that 
Tommy’s mental development is only that 
of a child of 4 or 5, and that the normal 
4 or § year old is not ready for academic 
work, is enough to reassure Mother 
temporarily. 

When Tommy becomes a little older, 
Mother is again distressed, however, be- 
cause his school progress is so slow. If the 
school bothered to teach him and drill 
him and give him more homework, she’s 
sure he’d learn much faster. She’s not so 
sute he belongs in this class any way. 
He is really quite bright. He knows all 
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the television programs; he can sing all 
the popular tunes. It’s true that he does 
not get along too well with other children, 
can’t be relied upon to carry out errands, 
shows poor judgment, and wants his 
way all the time. These are of concern 
to Mother, but more important to her is 
his lack of school accomplishment. Again 
she brings up the fact that so much class 
time is spent in what appears to be non- 
academic pursuit. The visit to the class- 
room revealed a section furnished as a 
playhouse, with miniature furniture and 
dishes, and another section as a grocery 
store, shelves laden with packages and 
canned goods. This may be all right for 
kindergarten children, bue her Tommy 
is old enough to learn to read and write. 


What Is the Special Class? 


What is this class? Why isn’t Tommy 
in a regular grade? In grandmother’s 
day he would have been. He would have 
been “kept back” though, year after 
year, aware of his friends’ going on with- 
out him, because he couldn’t seem to learn 
as quickly as they. 
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New York City realized over fifty years 
ago that there must be a better way of 
handling the problem of the slow learner, 
and in 1899 set up the first experimental 
center for these children, with an edu- 
cational program geared to their own level 
of learning. The whole theory of such 
specialized education was studied, and 
argued, improved, and expanded until 
today New York City has a total of 699 
“CRMD”' classes, 620 of which are for 
children with mental ages of at least 5 
and 1.Q.’s between 50 and 75. In addi- 
tion, there are 31 “Low I1.Q.” classes for 
children with I.Q.’s between 40 and 50, 
and 27 “Vestibule” classes for children 
who will eventually be eligible for the 
“CRMD” classes but whose mental age at 
the time is between 3 and 5. The psycho- 
logical clinic established in 1912 for the 
examination of these children was, inci- 
dentally, the first of its kind in any public 
school system in the United States. 

In 1924 provisions were made for those 
children approaching borderline intelli- 
gence who had achieved certain minimum 
standards in reading and arithmetic and 
who had made a good school adjustment 
to continue their studies in selected high 
schools. 

In order to allow for the school attend- 
ance of mentally retarded children with 
an additional disability, special classes for 
deaf retarded children were organized in 
the School for the Deaf in 1937; and be- 
ginning in 1938 a few other “doubly 
handicapped” classes for the physically 
as well as mentally handicapped children 
were set up.” 

1 Children with Retarded Mental Development. 

2 Dates obtained from the “Golden Jubilee Cal- 
endar” Milestone in Education and Welfare of Ex- 


ceptional Children. New York City Board of 
Education, January 1951. 


The school day for “Low 1.Q.” chil- 
dren is from 9 till 2, which includes 
lunch under the teacher’s supervision. To 
watch these children gradually develop the 
ability to function in a social setting is 
inspirational. From uninhibited  self- 
centered behavior (which is natural to 
the very young child, but not too be- 
coming to the older children) these 
youngsters gradually change their pattern 
to behavior more controlled and coopera- 
tive. Since the retarded child’s judgment 
is faulty, it is easy to see the value of good 
habit training, for then the child can do 
the proper thing spontaneously under 
given circumstances without needing to 
make a decision. It is important that he 
have socially acceptable habits and man- 
ners if he is to be liked by persons out- 
side the immediate family. As he be- 
comes able to take care of his own needs 
and even able to be helpful to others, 
he finds himself a more accepted person 
and a happier one. Needless to say, 
Mother reacts to his improvement by be- 
coming more relaxed and less conscious of 
his being different from other children. 


Some Parents Object 


There are, however, some parents who 
have strong objections to placement in 
“Low LQ.” classes, for the age span of the 
children necessarily encompasses several 
years and many of the children have phys- 
ical stigmata that are upsetting to the 
parents of the more attractive child. 
Moreover, parents sometimes feel that 
their children may imitate and pick up 
the unpleasant habits of some of the chil- 
dren. These feelings are justifiable, but 
they must be weighed against the ad- 
vantages the child gains in such a class. 
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Parents can be helped to see the pros and 


cons in proper proportion. 
shown, for example, that the physical 
stigmata that disturb them do not dis- 
tress the children because, until children 
absorb adult attitudes, they are not preju- 
diced against persons who look different. 

But let us return to the child whose 
1.Q. is between 50 and 75. Though a 
slow learner, he can profit from academic 
instruction. Not having the intellectual 
curiosity of the normal child, however, 
he needs more—much more—of a “readi- 
ness” program than is given in the early 
grades. He has to be allowed the privilege 
of experiencing success through. things 
that he can do—such as cutting out pic- 
tures, weaving mats, taking dishes from 
the playhouse, setting the little table, 
going to the “grocery store” and “buy- 
ing” something. All of this activity has 
distressed Mother because she did not 
understand its purpose, did not under- 
stand that through play, and without 
pressure, number and reading concepts 
can be developed, and that when the in- 
dividual child is “‘ready” he goes on at his 
own pace. Efforts are made to keep the 
subject material as practical as possible; 
and what is more practical than learning 
to follow directions, learning to be punc- 
tual, learning to get along with fellow 
human beings, in addition to learning to 
read and do arithmetic? 


Explaining the Program 


It becomes self-evident that in the sit- 
uation originally referred to, where the 
parent objects to “CRMD” placement be- 
cause of the child’s limited progress, 
there would be far less objection if greater 
effort were made on the part of school per- 
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They can be- 


sonnel to explain the program more ade- 
quately. Of course many school people 
are doing an excellent job of interpreta- 
tion. 

Where retardation in a child is familial, 
detailed interpretation of the program is 
not quite as important, for the parents, 
sometimes dull normal or retarded them- 
selves, accept with easy grace the need for 
their child or children to go to a “slow 
class.” It is the intelligent parent who 
usually needs more help. 

Often in a family where brothers and 
sisters and parents are all average, or 
above average, the mental retardation 
of one child is considered a disgrace to 
the family and something to be hidden. 
As long as the child is able to attend a 
regular grade, the problem is not brought 
into focus; but when the school recog- 
nizes that his poor achievement warrants 
further study, and where the subsequent 
psychometric findings show his I.Q. to 
be. under 75, the parent, faced with the 


child’s transfer to a “CRMD” class, must 


face reality and doesn’t like it. 

There is no need at this point to ex- 
plore the psychiatric implications be- 
hind the parent’s feeling of shame. It is 
clear, however, that in some way the 
child’s retardation seems to the parent 
to be a personal reflection. Mother, 
having brought the child into the world, 
feels especially guilty about him and needs 
much reassurance and case work help. 
Aside from any feelings of guilt, it is 
quite shocking, of course, for a parent to 
be told that his child will not be able to 
realize the hopes that exist for his future 
and that his intellectual world will be 
limited. In an effort to deny the truth, 
parents sometimes take the child to one 
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private psychologist after another in an 
endeavor to disprove the fact that the 
child’s LQ. is low. It is not unusual for 
parents.actually to coach the child so that 
he will test higher and avoid “CRMD” 
placement, little recognizing how much 
the child will lose by remaining in the 
regular grade. 

Occasionally parents, at great financial 
sacrifice, remove the child from public 
school and transfer him to an expensive 
private school. A practical value is the 
fact that the neighbors need not know 
that the child is not bright enough to con- 
tinue in his regular class. Sometimes 
placement in a “CRMD” class in a school 
which the child did not previously attend 
and which is out of the neighborhood is 
ameliorative, at least as far as the problem 
of the neighbors is concerned. 

The Case of John 
Not at all atypical, on the other hand, 


is the parent who requests and welcomes 
“CRMD” placement, who sees it as an op- 
portunity for his child to experience 
success, and to compete, not necessarily 
with others of his age level, but with his 


peers. Such a situation is illustrated by 
the case of Mr. and Mrs. S., parents of two 
children, 8 year old John and 414 year 
old Emily. John was a pupil in the third 
grade of a parochial school and was having 
great difficulty keeping up with his class- 
mates. He studied hard and was becoming 
tense and increasingly anxious about his 
own failure. Mr. and Mrs. S. tried their 
best to help him, but soon discovered that 
their efforts caused John to become ir- 
ritable and frustrated, for John desperately 
wanted to please them. When Mr. and 
Mrs. S. arose one morning to find John 
huddled in a chair with a thick encyclo- 
pedia in his lap, poring over words with 
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the hope that he might somehow absorb 
their meaning, they decided it was time 
to take action. They knew that John 
was not as bright as Emily, but he had al- 
ways been a sweet, happy child. Ob- 
viously, not only he wasn’t learning, but 
he was also becoming emotionally upset. 
The parochial school had no way of giving 
John individualized instruction, and Mrs. 
S. therefore called the Bureau of Child 
Guidance of the Board of Education to 
inquire about classes for slow children. 
The school social worker, after an inter- 
view with Mrs. S., arranged for John’s 
psychological examination. He achieved 
a score of 68 and was thus eligible for a 
“CMRD” class. The psychologist recom- 
mended such placement, but felt that 
John’s I.Q. was potentially several points 
higher and suggested that he be retested 
in a year. 

John was then placed in a “CMRD” 
class in the public school, and the parents 
were advised to eliminate all home pressure 
toward learning achievement. By the 
end of the year John had made consider- 
able progress and was again the happy, 
cheerful child he had formerly been. 
When the time for the retest came, Mrs. S. 
begged for its postponement to avoid 
risking John’s possible transfer to a reg- 
ular grade. To help John further, she 
delayed entering Emily in school so that 
Emily, who she knew could learn quickly, 
would not get ahead of John before John 
had had a good start. 


Teacher Attitudes 


Just as people differ from each other, 
so do teachers and so do schools. The 
attitude of the teachers and principals 
towards “CMRD” classes and toward 
mental retardation has a great effect on the 
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attitudes of the parents and of the child- 
ren. Where the teacher has real feeling 
for her job and for children, and where the 
principal encourages the ““CRMD” classes 
not to be completely segregated but to 
participate in many school activities, the 
“CRMD” class, not labeled “CRMD,” is 
considered: by others as just another class 
with no stigma attached. In some in- 
stances children in other grades have 
asked to be allowed to visit “Miss Brown’s 
class,” which happens to be a “CRMD” 
class, because the children there seem to 
have such good times and to do so much 
for the school in terms of hand and shop 
work. 

Unfortunately there are some teachers 
who do not enjoy teaching. Some get 
satisfaction out of teaching quick learners 
but have little tolerance for the slow 
learner. When one of these teachers gets 
a class of retarded children, her im- 
patience or lack of interest is bound to 
affect her pupils’ progress and adjustment 
and the parents then have a legitimate 
complaint. The attitude of the principal 
is equally important, for his teachers are 
influenced by it. 


Edith 


Wise handling in the following situa- 
tion helped avoid many problems. Mr. 
and Mrs. A. have two very bright chil- 
dren in high school and one, Edith, in the 
fourth grade who was a keen disappoint- 
ment to all of them. They tutored and 
scolded, cajoled and shamed her without 
avail. She simply could not meet their 
expectations. In class Edith fooled 
around, seemed uninterested, and was ob- 
viously unable to keep up with the work. 
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Her parents finally took her to a psy- 
chiatrist who explained thdt Edith was 
somewhat retarded but functioning at 
an even lower level because of her emo- 
tional problems, caused in part by the 
pressure being put on her. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. could accept the fact that Edith was 
emotionally upset and that this inter- 
fered with her learning, but that she had 
any real intellectual limitations was too 
painful to consider and was therefore 
put out of their minds. 

When the school psychologist found 
that Edith tested within the “CRMD” 
range and recommended such placement, 
the parents were outraged. Edith, they 
said, was not truly retarded and should 
not be placed with children who were. 
She just had an emotional block. The 
school did not insist on the placement but 
referred the situation to the school social 
worker. Since the psychologist and the 
school both believed placement to be es- 
sential, the school social worker, who 
saw both parents, singly and together, 
worked toward this end, but slowly. 
After about a month the parents began 
to see that, whether or not Edith’s re- 
tardation was real or due to emotional 
causes, she would nevertheless benefit 
from placement in a class where there 
was a differentiated program planned to 
meet her life needs and where the teacher, 
because of the lower register, could give 
her more individual attention. They be- 
gan to realize that the increased sense of 
failure she experienced in the fourth 
grade increased her emotional problems. 
With the school’s cooperation, the social 
worker and the parents sat in the 
“CRMD” class for a few sessions. Both 
parents were impressed with the enthusi- 
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asm of the children and their active par- 
ticipation in the lessons. Mrs. A. was some- 
what concerned, however, over what she 
considered the lack of quiet and order in 
the room. Mr. A. commented on how 
much the children knew and was sur- 
prised to learn that Edith, who knew far 
less, had a higher I.Q. than many of them. 

They were now almost ready to allow 
Edith’s transfer to the class, but they 
had recently taken her to a new psychia- 
trist who they felt might help her and 
this doctor did not advise placement in 
“CRMD”, but in a private school instead. 
They agreed to an interview between 
psychiatrist and worker, during which 
the “CRMD” program was discussed. The 
doctor had been unfamiliar with the pro- 
gram before and now realized that Edith 
would definitely benefit by it. He trans- 
mitted his thinking to the parents, and 
“CRMD” placement was then accepted. 
The psychiatrist in the meantime planned 
to see Mrs. A. on a fairly regular basis to 
help her in her handling of Edith. The 
child was finally in a situation where she 
could participate in class activities and 
compete at her own level. 


The Question of “Segregation” 


Some criticism of the “CRMD” pro- 
gram made by the parents and others is on 
the basis of its fostering segregation. 
There are, however, many other types of 
segregated classes in the school—classes 
for the physically handicapped, “Health 
Improvement” classes, “Sight Conserva- 
tion” classes, and some classes for the “In- 
tellectually Gifted.” Many parents to 
whom any one of these classes is recom- 
mended also object, just as the “CRMD” 
parent does, for they do not want their 


child to be singled out and to be different 


from other children. The child, however, 
who is “different” for whatever reason is 
already segregated in the ordinary class- 
room. When he is placed with others like 
himself, he feels himself part of the group. 
No one can fail to recognize the import- 
ance of group identification, especially the 
parents of those children who are denied it. 

School facilities do not exist for some 
markedly retarded children, ineligible for 
school attendance because of an I.Q be- 
low 40 or eligible for a “Low 1.Q.” class 
not accessible to the home of the particu- 
lar child, because of the limited number 
of such classes. The parents of these chil- 
dren often have strong feelings that the 
Board of Education is not meeting their 
problem. The children usually have no 
playmates, as their inadequacies are 
quickly recognized by other children, 
and they therefore have little opportunity 
of learning how to get on with anyone 
but Mother. The constant pressure of 
the child under foot creates in Mother 
not only a realization of the child’s needs, 
but of her own extreme need for relief. 
In such situations, of course, there is 
usually great eagerness for “special class” 
placement, for not only can Mother then 
get to catch her breath but the child can 
be given an opportunity to work, play, 
and live with other children. 

It is true the Board of Education is 
not meeting this problem. The question 
arises whether it should or whether the 
care of these extremely retarded children 
can not better be met by another agency, 
such as the State Department of Mental 
Hygiene. 

Hopefully, the future will see ever 
greater facilities for all mentally retarded 
children, for both they and their parents 
can be helped. 
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IDENTIFYING AND SERVING THE GIFTED CHILD* 


BY 


WILBUR F. MURRA 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY, EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


F we are to conserve the human talent 

that is represented by gifted children 
and youth in America, it is not enough 
that we identify them by intelligence tests 
and give them opportunity for developing 
their + raordinary mental powers. We 
have learned from experience that even 
with the best efforts in both of these di- 
rections we are in danger of losing the 
talents of the many youths who fail to 
make satisfactory emotional and social ad- 
justments. 

Our great need with respect to edu- 
cating gifted children is not so much in 
the area of new information to be un- 
covered by new research, as it is in the 
area of broader action to carry out the 
findings already made known to us. What 
we need, and it can be included under the 
heading of “more research,” is to have 
some research effort directed toward the 
problem of how to close the gap between 
knowledge and action within this field. 
Why do the schools lag so far behind in 
doing for their gifted students what Mrs. 
Hollingsworth, Dr. Terman, and others 
made abundantly clear.ought to be done 
more than a generation ago? 

Then there is the problem of “enrich- 
ment” as a way of dealing with the gifted. 
Teachers and school administrators need 
more concrete ideas as to what enrichment 
means in specific situations, as to what it 
can mean, and as to what it has meant in 
actual practice. I believe in “enrich- 
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ment,” but I believe it is administratively 
feasible only in situations of segregation 
or at least partial segregation. Of course 
the more popular word today is “group- 
ing” or “special class,” because of the 
unfavorable connotation of “segregation.” 

One of the key principles in guiding 
gifted youth is that they shall plan and 
achieve college education. Regardless of 
how critical we may be of the inadequacy 
of present college programs, there can be 
no doubt that one of the greatest causes of 
waste of human talent on the part of our 
gifted children and youth in American 
society as it is today constituted arises 
from the failure of fifty per cent or more 
of our moderately gifted youth to enter 
any institution of higher education be- 
yond the general high school. Getting 
them into college is only part of the story. 
The colleges have a very heavy responsi- 
bility for the gifted youth in America and 
I think they need to be told that they are 
not meeting this responsibility adequately. 
They need better grouping, better instruc- 
tion, and, above all, better guidance for 
the youth who enroll in colleges and uni- 
versities—for all youth, that is, and espe- 
cially for the gifted. 


* Excerpts from a speech delivered at the meet- 
ing of the American Association for Gifted Chil- 
dren, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 21, 
1951. Mr. Murra wrote for the Educational 
Policies Commission its well-known 88-page report 


entitled “Education of the Gifted. 
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DO OUR CHILDREN’S BOOKS MEET EMOTIONAL NEEDS?* 


BY 


HANNA COLM, PH.D. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


O more than fifteen years ago our 

children’s first books, both for read- 
ing at school and at home, were fairy 
tales. Gradually, however, educators be- 
came increasingly aware that these highly 
imaginative tales were actually confusing 
to the small child, who is largely con- 
cerned with the realistic world he sees 
around himeslf—the familiar landmarks 
of every-day living, which are so new and 
exciting in his eyes that he is constantly 
busy trying to grasp and understand the 
life that takes him no farther than his 
front door. 

It soon became apparent that different 
books were needed for children—especially 
for those in the younger age group; and so 
the sort of books that by now are familiar 
to us all began to appear. These books 
pictured life in a child-like way, and de- 
picted scenes as a child might see them. 
Instead of fairy princesses, fire-breathing 
dragons, wicked witches, and gallant 
princes, children’s books now contained 
such familiar objects as fire engines, trains, 
trolley cars, and airplanes. Animals seen 
in any zoo or barnyard encountered 
human problems such as any child might 
encounter. And on the human side, the 
child’s daily life was set forth. Jimmy 
plays with Sally. Sally plays with the 
baby, or with Puff, the dog. Daddy 
comes home from the office. The family 
takes a ride in the car. 


* Grateful acknowledgement is made to Amalie 
Sharfman for assistance in the preparation of this 
article. 


In observing these books over a long 
period of time, and as a psychologist 
whose work it is to help children with 
their problems in everyday living, I have 
becomé increasingly aware of what seems 
to me a certain lack in most of the books 
which deal with the child’s daily life 
and his relationship to those around him. 
Such scenes as the ones mentioned above, 
where Jimmy plays with Sally, Sally plays 
with the baby or Puff, the dog, Daddy 
comes home from the office—how happy- 
seeming it all is, and how really rather 
empty and unrealistic it appears in the 
final analysis, with any emotion which 
might accrue to these scenes antiseptic- 
ally omitted! Surely all children struggle 
to a greater or less degree with emotional 
difficulties in adjusting to sharing Father 
with Mother, Sister Sally with Mother, 
or even in not being able to have all 
of Mother all of the time. 

I do not mean to imply that these 
“happy” books have no place in the child’s 
world. But isn’t there another side of his 
life experience with which we leave the 
child bitterly alone? And isn’t it be- 
cause we are not able to face ourselves 
realistically much of the time? The child 
loves Daddy, to be sure, but when Daddy 
comes home from the office there is also 
the feeling: “I don’t want Daddy—I want 
Mother all to myself.” It is often hard 
for a child to love two people at a time. 
The new baby, who is so often described 
in children’s books with loving amuse- 
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ment, is not only a source of love, ad- 
miration and amusement for the older 
child, who more often than not feels: “I 
don’t want the baby here—I want Mother 
to myself.” And although the child can 
scarcely escape: ““Aren’t you glad to have 
a new sister?” at home, it seems to me 
that the books he sees which talk about 
“funny, funny baby,” only serve to push 
him further into the utterly inhuman 
attitude of: “You should feel that the 
baby is funny, cute, lovely.” 

I think there is a place for children’s 
books which not only depict scenes from 
the child’s everyday life, but which en- 
courage him in his everyday feelings as 
well; books which let him know that all 
children feel this way, and should. It’s 
difficult to have a new baby at home, but 
Mother understands and helps the child 
with his strange lonely and angry feelings. 
It’s hard to have to share Mother with 
Daddy, but both Mother and Daddy un- 
derstand and help the child by allowing 
his good feelings to emerge gradually, 
and at his own pace. And sometimes 
the child feels that Mother and Daddy 
interfere too much. But our children’s 
books overlook these quite normal angry 
emotions completely. 

It has occurred to me that much of the 
passion children have for the controversial 
comic books is based on the “badness” of 
the characters one encounters in them. 
The people in the funnies have wicked and 
murderous feelings—they don’t say “nice 
Daddy” when they mean “bad Daddy,” 
and still everything ends the good way in 


spite of this. The part of the child that 
feels murderous and hateful and envious 
can side with the bad people in the comics, 
finding an expression for his own bad 
feelings through them, and yet the good 
side of the child can be sure that the 
good people in the story will finally win 
out over the bad ones. With our unre- 
alistically “loving” books, we leave our 
children alone with the most frightening 
feelings of hate and envy, rather than 
helping them to learn to accept and inte- 
grate their bad feelings, after which the 
good feelings can emerge. 

There are among the children who de- 
velop reading difficulties at school one 
group who struggle with learning to read 
because their mothers have been unable to 
help them grow and mature sufficiently 
to be able to share Mother with the baby, 
or with Father, or who are unable to do 
well in a group without having Mother 
around. They would be helped with their 
problems by reading material that does 
not add to their conflict by its constant 
cheerfulness. Books with a more realistic 
approach might go far toward helping 
these children release their feelings and 
dissolve their conflicts. 

I think that a book which dealt on a 
more realistic basis with the child’s every- 
day experiences would serve a purpose not 
only for the child, but for the mother as 
well. It might help her, together with 
her child, to gain more understanding 
and acceptance of the way children really 
feel, in contradistinction to the way they 
are supposed to feel, and in actuality, 


cannot. 
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BUDDY’S OPERATION 


BY 


EVELYN G. CLARK, R. N. 


Starting with the idea that no one frightening procedure is quite so generally inflicted on 


children as the tonsil operation, the author tells the story that follows as a “ 
the psychic trauma that often attends the pre- and postoperative periods.” 


means of obviating 
She suggests that 


the story be read on several occasions before the date of surgery, so the child may have the outlet 


for any tension by means of dramatizing the event. 


College, Whittier, California. 


Mrs. Clark is College Nurse at Whittier 


NCE upon a time there was a little 

boy, the nicest little boy you have 
ever known. His name was Buddy and 
he was such a happy little person. He 
was always merry and full of fun. For 
a time before our story starts, Buddy had 
felt badly every so often. He would get 
a runny nose or a sore throat, then he 
wouldn’t feel merry or like playing at all. 
Buddy’s mother, Mrs. Sawyer, would let 
him rest in bed for a day or two, then he 
would feel well and be happy again. 

After several of these colds Mrs. Sawyer 
said, “I think we'll go to see Dr. Butler. 
Maybe he can tell us what to do so we 
can keep you from getting sick so often.” 

Next day they went to. the doctor’s 
office. After the doctor had looked into 
Buddy’s ears and nose and throat, he 
said, “Your little boy has tonsils that are 
making him sick. Beside holding germs 
in his throat between colds, they are too 
big for well-behaved tonsils. I believe 
that if we take those out, he will feel 
better.” 

Mother said, “Well, if that’s the case 
let’s have them out soon.” 

Then and there Doctor Butler made 
the plans for Buddy’s operation at the 
hospital. 

On the way home from the doctor’s 


Buddy was very quiet, but finally he said, 
“Mommie, I don’t believe I want to go 
to the hospital.” 

“Why, Buddy?” asked mother. 

“Well, you and daddy might get lone- 
some,” said Buddy. 

“Yes, we will miss you,” said mother, 
“But it will be only one night and then 
you'll be home with us again. Is there 
any other reason you don’t want to have 
your tonsils taken out?” 

“Would you care if I am a little bit 
scared?” asked Buddy, very big-eyed. 

They were home now and Mrs. Sawyer 
took Buddy on her lap and hugged him 
as she said, “I’m so glad you can tell me 
when you are frightened. Most everyone 
feels that way when he has to do some- 
thing that he doesn’t understand. But 
even some big people can’t say they are 
scared. It’s better when you tell about 
how you feel.” 

“I’m glad you don’t care,” said Buddy. 

“Well, I do care, and so I’m going to 
find some stories about other little people 
who had operations, and I know your 
nurse will tell you anything you ask her. 
Then you will know just what is going to 
happen.” 

“All right Mommic. 
me?” 


Will: ic hurt 
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“No, not when Doctor Butler takes out 
your tonsils, but your throat will be sore 
for the next day or two, just like a cut 
finger is sore for a while when it is heal- 
ing. Let’s have lunch and a nap and 
we'll talk more later.” And so they did. 

On the day that was set for the opera- 
tion Mr. and Mrs. Sawyer brought Buddy 
to the hospital. A kind nurse helped 
Buddy get into a little bed that was as 
soft and cool and white as a cloud. 
Buddy felt fine and couldn’t see why he 
had to go to bed. Then the nurse put a 
funny baggy nightie on him and said, 
“Doctor Butler is getting ready right now 
to take out those big tonsils and we must 
get ready too.” 

So Buddy snuggled down into the bed. 
Lots of questions popped into his mind. 
He asked, “Is Doctor Butler going to do 
the operation here?” 

“No,” said Nurse Lady-in-White, “we 
have a special room down the hall for 
that. One of my helpers will come here 
and give you a ride to the room on a sort 
of table-on-wheels. You'll go past rooms 
where people are in bed getting well. 
Then you will be at the tonsil room. 
Doctor Butler and Doctor Smith and the 
nurses will be ready to start. They will 
have pieces of cloth over their noses and 
mouths so they keep everything clean in 
the room. It will be quite a small room, 
so mother will wait for you here and soon 
you'll be back.” 

“Will I know it when he takes my ton- 
sils out?” asked Buddy, who was watch- 
ing a curl in Nurse Lady-in-White’s hair. 
It was on one side in front of her pretty 
white cap. While she talked that curl 
bobbed and danced like a little spring. 
Buddy was listening very closely. 
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“No, Buddy, Doctor Smith is going to 
help your doctor. After you get off the 
table-on-wheels you will be on another 
long table. Doctor Smith will ask you 
how high you can count. Since no boy 
your age can count very high, he will be 
happy just to have you start. Doctor 
has a white mask that looks a little like a 
dish of ice-cream, only it’s made of cloth. 
He will hold the mask loosely over your 
face and ask you to count again. You 
will smell something that has a strong 
clean smell, and while it may not smell 
good, it will only last a minute. You 
might feel as if you were spinning on a 
merry-go-round, then you will go sound 
to sleep. Did you ever ride on a merry- 
go-round?” 

“Oh yes, it was fun,” Buddy said. 

Nurse Lady-in-White was busy writing 
on Buddy’s chart as she talked and smiled 
and her little curl was dancing away 
merrily as she worked. 

Buddy said, ““When do I come back to 
this room?” 

“Well, dear, you'll be asleep when you 
come back here. That will be just a few 
minutes after you have gone to sleep. 
Mother and I will be waiting here for you. 
Your tonsils will be all gone. After you 
wake up you will feel a little tired and 
sleepy, so you will want to rest. Your 
throat will be sore today, but sometimes 


doctors have to hurt people to help them. 


By tomorrow your throat will be much 
better. Doctor Butler wants you to lie 
very still today. Even if your throat 
hurts you must be brave and not cry, be- 
cause that would make it hurt more.” 
“Will my throat hurt tomorrow?” 
Buddy asked. 
“Not nearly so much. Tomorrow you 
will go home, you will be out of bed and 
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dressed. You may eat lots of good things, 
like mashed potatoes or apple sauce or ice 
cream. Don’t they sound good?” 

“Oh boy, yes, I’d like some now,” said 

Buddy. 
_ “Well, you may have jello and cool 
sweet milk for dinner this evening, but 
not right now. In a few days your throat 
won’t hurt at all. From now on those 
nasty colds and sore throats that made 
you feel badly, and that made you sray 
in bed so often, will be things you can’t 
even remember.” 

“You mean I won’t ever have another 
cold?” Buddy asked. 

“You might have one once in a while, 
but they will be mostly little sniffles that 
will go away quickly. Then you will be 
a happy little boy most all of the time.” 

“That will be swell,” Buddy said. 

“Now, my part in making this a good 
visit to the hospital is done. The doctor’s 
part will be over soon, and your part will 


start. How are you going to help, 
Buddy?” asked Nurse. 

“Well, I guess it will help when I count 
for Doctor Smith before the operation. 
Then, lying very still this afternoon would 
be my part. Is that right?” asked Buddy, 
thinking hard. 

“Why, that’s wonderful! You really 
must have been listening. But tell me, 
why were you watching me so closely?” 
asked Nurse Lady-in-White. 

“I was watching that happy little curl 
on top of your head. It looks so merry 
dancing there as you talk.” 

“Mercy!” said Nurse, hurrying out of 
the room, “I will pin it down. It must 
look very untidy. Goodbye for now, 
Buddy. I will be back soon.” 

Buddy turned to his mother and father 
and said, “This isn’t going to seem at all 
bad. I’m so glad I know just what’s going 
to happen.” 


CLASSROOM BEHAVIORS 
(Continued from page 109) 


available for dealing with differences in 
students’ abilities, techniques for the pro- 
vision and evaluation of essentials for 
sound emotional climates in the classroom, 
examination of the effects of competition 
and the so-called classroom incentives, as 
well as a consideration of the impact of 
the curriculum on the child’s optimal 
psychological health. Greater attention 
must also be focused on the mental health 
of the teacher and the effect of the 


teacher’s mental health on his ability to 
work with pupils in a psychologically 
sound way. 

Only when sufficient time and effort 


are given to such matters in undergraduate 


training can we expect the practicing 
teacher to obtain those understandings 
necessary for a sound approach to both 
the “what” and the “why” of classroom 
behaviors. 
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EPTEMBER! The first day of school! 

It was dark and gloomy, soon to be 
followed by a heavy rain. The school 
social worker, often called the visiting 
teacher, went into the central office of the 
Board of Education to get her assign- 
ment for the year. As she stepped off 
the elevator the assistant superintendent 
stepped on. He was on his way to Win- 
chester School where, he said in passing, 
“supervision was needed.” The principal 
had resigned a few days before the open- 
ing of school and there had not been suf- 
ficient time to appoint another in his 
place. The school social worker con- 
tinued on to the superintendent’s office 
where she picked up her assignment. The 
first school to catch her eye in the list 
was Winchester. The future at the mo- 
ment seemed darker than the weather. 

Winchester School is an old brick build- 
ing with three floors, built about 1880, 
and has had few improvements since. The 
school, in the shadows of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms factory, New Haven, 
Connecticut, has an enrollment of 560 
children—98 per cent of them colored. 
These children struggle for a bare exist- 
ence, starting at an early age to be on 
their own. 

As each day passed the school social 
worker and the newly appointed principal 
realized the work that was waiting to be 
done to help meet the needs of these chil- 
dren. It was soon apparent that there 
were a great many outside forces influenc- 
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“WE WITH WINCHESTER” 


BY 
VIRGINIA C, COX 


SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER, BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ing these children’s behavior—forces 
which the school personnel could not 
reach alone. 

The principal, with the help of the 
teachers, made a survey of the problem 
cases in each room in the building. The 
survey revealed that 45 per cent of the 
pupils came from broken homes, thus 
forcing the mothers to seek outside em- 
ployment. Small children were left to 
care for themselves along with younger 
brothers and sisters at noon time. The 
survey showed that the children who were 
most ill adjusted had no church affiliations. 
With these facts staring them in the face 
the principal and school social worker 
sat down to plan a mode of attack. Many 
of the children causing greatest concern 
were living in a housing project directly 
back of the school property. The princi- 
pal and school social worker decided to 
call on the manager of the project, hoping 
to obtain cooperation and suggestions in 
a problem common to both the school and 
the project. The manager literally threw 
her arms around the two when she heard 
the reason for the visit. She had been 
trying alone for five years to solve the 
same problem. Then and there the three 
sat down and listed the facts. Plans 
were quickly made and ways to proceed 
with them. 

The manager of the project felt that 
the new principal was not sufficiently 
known in the community. She immedi- 
ately planned an evening reception for 
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him. This reception was held in the 
Recreation Hall of the housing project, 
since there were no facilities for a gather- 
ing in the school building. The event 
met a long-felt need in the community, 
and before the evening was over the 
parents asked for a P.T.A. There had 
never been such an organization in the 
school, because former principals didn’t 
think the Negro and white people “would 
mix”. The principal, having previously 
organized two P.T.A. groups, immediately 
made plans to have representatives, chosen 
by the people at the reception, meet in 
the school building the following week 
to complete plans for such an organiza- 
tion. The school social worker then 
called on the representatives who had 
been chosen but were not at the meeting 
and invited them to join the group organ- 
izing the P.T.A. The committee at this 
meeting asked the school social worker 
to act as secretary until the officers were 
elected. 

Two P.T.A. meetings were held that 
spring. At the first meeting the follow- 
ing fall there were 260 in attendance, all 
enthusiastic and ready with worth-while 
plans. At the end of one year this organ- 
ization became one of the three largest 
in the city. 

Following the reception the school 
social worker still had to persuade Jona- 
than that he should not cause so many 
fights on the way to school or to break 
so many windows in the school building. 
The school social worker and the principal 
called on the ministers from the many 
churches in the community and asked 
them to assist them in dealing with these 
youngsters. Children with no church 
affiliations were placed under the guidance 
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of a minister who, the principal and the 
social worker felt, was the best one to 
direct the child in a particular difficulty. 
The minister selected was able to gain 
the confidence of Jonathan and help him 
to make and stay friends with the other 
boys, and soon found himself the leader 
of a well organized Boy Scout troop. 
When the aid of the ministers had been 
drawn upon, many factors still existed 
to influence the children’s behavior. The 
manager of the housing project, the 
principal, and school social worker realized 
there were many resources to be drawn 
on to help meet the needs of the com- 
munity. Representatives of the social 
agencies, ministers of all denominations, 
the assistant superintendent of schools, 
representatives of the Y.M.C.A., T.B. 
Association, visiting nurses and business 
people in the community make up the 
nucleus of a group meeting held in- 
formally once a month to plan ways of 
helping the people of the area. There is 
but one office in the organization—that 
of the executive secretarys held by the 
school social worker. The job of getting a 
group together to plan the agenda for each 
meeting and personally contacting those 
who would be interested in that particular 
meeting fell to the school social worker. 
This group is called the Elm Haven- 
Winchester Community Council. The 
slogan of the Council is “to give help 
where needed 


in the area”. Anyone 


having a problem dealing with the com- 
munity is invited to the meeting and 
help is given if possible. 
the Council’s efforts the Board of Health 
had an X-ray machine -installed in the 
project for a week in April 1947. People 
from far and near came to have their 


As a result of 
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chest X-ray free. This service was so 
successful the people requested it be re- 
peated. The machine was installed in 
May 1948 for another free service. Many 
appeared for the chest X-ray and re- 
quested blood tests which were immedi- 
ately provided by the Board of Health. 
The X-ray machine has been installed each 
year since. At the Council meeting 
plans were discussed to carry on some 
form of education for marriage, as a means 
of saving the new marriages and the 
marriages of the future. Several ministers 
took up the suggestions and are carrying 
on a series of discussions, with some of the 
well known instructors from Yale Uni- 
versity giving the lectures. 

One day at a meeting of the executive 
board of the newly formed P.T.A. the 
school social worker told the group how 
worried she was about the large number 
of children in the school who were left 
alone at noontime. Many of them went 
to the corner grocery store for a bottle 
of soda and a cup cake or a bag of potato 
chips. These children then returned to 
the school yard to wait for the afternoon 
session to begin. Their favorite pasttime 
was writing obscene remarks on the school 
building and trying to see who would 
break the most windows. The members 
of the executive board immediately came 
forward with the idea of serving a hot 
lunch to the children of working mothers. 
The hot lunch committee, headed by the 
' school. social worker with the assistance 
of the nutritionists from the American 
Red Cross, was able to get this project 
going within four months. 


The committee organizing the program 
needed about -$500 to start with. The 
president of the colored chapter of Elks, 
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a member of the committee, felt it was 
as easy to raise $600. as $500. and set the 
goal at $600. 

Donations came from all parts of the 
city. The Variety Club sent a check for 
$500. Everyone wanted to help such a 
fine cause. At the end of four months 
$1700 had been raised to carry on the 
lunch program. The school social worker 
arranged for children from three different 
schools to have lunch at the project each 
day. The effect the well balanced hot 
meal had on each child was shown within 
two weeks. The laggards managed to 
get to school on time. The children who 
had been in the habit of falling asleep 
each afternoon developed “too much 
energy,” according to their teachers. 
Jonathan, who was in the habit of fighting 
at the drop of a hat, soon became friendly 
toward his classmates. Parents developed 
the habit of dropping into school for a 
friendly visit with the school social worker 
and the principal or were willing to visit 
with the school social worker when they 
met her on the street. Prior to this 
parents had come to school only under 
pressure. 

The Elm Haven-Winchester Com- 
munity Council is endeavoring to bring 
the Community House in the neighbor- 
hood to the front. There is great need 
for supervised activity after school hours 
for people of all ages. One of the four 
young colored teachers in the school is 
very active in a group of young people 
consisting of Yale students and _ those 
interested in the local community. This 
group is made up of colored and white 
men and women. They call themselves 
the Yale-Dixwell group. Under the di- 
rection of the school social worker these 
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students volunteered their services one 
day a week. The activities carried out on 
the playground depended on the demands 
of the boys taking part. These students 
took their work very seriously and as a 
result there was an effective carry-over 
on the playground after the boys had left 
college for their summer vacation. This 
work may be supplemented by the new 
school, which the P.T.A. decided they 
needed and went out after. Plans for the 
school have been drawn and land needed 
for the building has been purchased. 


Construction of a million dollar com- 
munity school is under way. 

As a result of these efforts there is a 
better understanding of the problems of 
the young people in the community. 
Greater support to the P.T.A. has also 
been brought about by closer interracial 
relationship. The teachers are becoming 
more sensitive to school and community 
problems. The greatest gain is the re- 


lease of the potential ability and latent 
talents on the part of many individuals 
who heretofore have been neglected. 


CHILD GUIDANCE IN 


HE Bureau of Child Guidance of the 

Board of Education of the New York 
City Schools will hold an all day 
Twentieth Anniversary Conference on 
Saturday, October 27, 1951 at the Hote! 
Astor. 

The seven panel meetings which will 
make up the morning session will deal 
with various phases of “Child Guidance 
in a Changing World”. The program 
is as follows: 


Panel 1: The Clinical Approach to 
Children’s Problems. Chairman—Dr. 
Grace McLean Abbate. Speakers—Dr. 
Jules Coleman, Miss Alma A. Paulsen, 
and Dr. Viola Bernard. Discussants— 
Miss Minnie Obermeier and Dr. Samuel 
Goldberg. 

Panel Il: Case Presentation—"Fear 
of School.” 
M. Moore. Case presented by: Dr. Wil- 
liam Calvin Barger, Psychiatrist, Miss 
Irene Kiernan, Social Worker, Libero 
Arcieri, Psychologist, and Miss Eleanor 
Weber, Principal. Discussants—Mr. 
Bernard Messenger and Mr. William N. 
Sternberg. 

Panel Wl: The Adolescent Today. 
Chairman—Mr. Jacob Shapiro. Speakers 


Chairman—Dr. Virginia. 


A CHANGING WORLD 


—Dr. Norman Kellman; Dr. Harrison 
C. Thomas and Dr. Jessie J. Alozery. 
Discussants—Mr. Fred Schoenberg and 
Mr. Carl Cherkis. 

Panel 1V: The Teacher in the Mental 
Health Team. Chairman—Dr. Alice 
V. Keliher. Speakers—Dr. Morris 
Krugman, Miss Florence S$. Beaumont, 
Mrs. Ida Silver and Mr. William Sneed. 
Discussant—Mrs. Sylvia Chase. 

Panel V: The Contribution of Mental 
Hygiene to Parenthood. Chairman— 
Mr. James Rinaldi. Speakers—Mrs. 
Celia Levine, Mrs. Anna W. A. Wolf 
and Miss Rose Goldman. Discussants 
—Dr. Henry Hansberg and Dr. Luther 
Woodward. 

Panel V1: Education for Emotional 
Maturity. Chairman—Miss Ethel F. 
Huggard. Speakers—Miss Ethel F. 
Huggard, Dr. Barbara Biber, Dr. Olga 
Frankel, Mrs. Clara Sheviakov and Mr. 
Louis Hay. Discussant—Dr. William 
H. Bristow. 

Panel VII: Mental Hygiene in High 
Tension Areas. Chairman—Mrs. Joseph 
Lash. Speakers—Miss Shirley Leonard, 
Mrs. Viola Mitchell, Capt. Arthur 
Berger, Miss Irma Thurman and Mr. 
James R. Dumpson. Discussants— 
Dr. Abraham Ehrenfeld and Mr. Joseph 
C. Noethen. 
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Human Relation Classes 


The thirty lesson plans in the most 
recent of the Delaware books on human 
relations classes‘ include, among other 
titles: Frustrations; Developing Personal- 
ity Skills; Learning While We Are 
Young; Understanding Our Parents’ 
Viewpoint; Helping Parents Understand 
Our Viewpoint; Emotional Causes of Ac- 
cidents; Relying Too Much on Others; 
Getting Along Together. Sections on 
Teacher Aids carry the following head- 
ings: I, Shades of Gray; II, The Emo- 


tional Orphan; III, Logistics in Educa-. 


tion; IV, Mental Health of the Teacher; 
V, Emotional Problems of Students; VI, 
In-service Training in Human Relations. 

Further details of the content and pur- 
pose of these courses will be found in 
this issue of Understanding the Child, in 
the article by Colonel Bullis, page 99. 


Curriculum Improvement 


The 1951 yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 


1 Human Relations in the Classroom, Course 
Ill. By H. Edmund Bullis. Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 
1951. 250 p. $3.00. 
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ment maintains the high level this pro- 
fessional organization has achieved in its 
recent history. Pointing out that the 
accepted role of the teacher in American 
society is now passing into a third stage— 
the two previous stages having stressed 
specific amounts of subject matter and 
responsibility for teaching children as per- 
sons, while the new stage, without ne- 
glecting the others, is concerned with 
“responsibility for helping both directly 
and indirectly to improve.living in the 
community”—the yearbook authors say: 

“The ultimate goal of all curriculum 
planning and study is to help the pupil 
develop improved ways of behaving. Any 
change in materials, organization, pro- 
fessional staff or the learning situation is 
made for the purpose of facilitating learn- 
ing and enriching the lives of children. . . . 

“The only functional objective is one 
that focuses on behavior change. Goals 
that describe what we want children and 
youth to be like can be put into action 
because they show us how pupils act, feel, 


? Action for Curriculum Improvement. Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Improvement. 
Washington, D. C., National Education Association 
of the United States, 1951. 248 p. $3.50. 
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and think. They are concerned with the 
kind of person the child is now, while 
recognizing that the kind of adult he will 
become depends upon the life he lives 
every day through all stages of growth.” 


Parent Training 


Originally published in 1947 by Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts under the title De- 
veloping Your Child’s Personality, Dr. 
McHugh’s book on parenthood is now 
available under the title Training for 
Parenthood.’ The author himself de- 
scribes it as “a manual of training in 
practical psychology.” 

The purpose and point of view of the 
book are best expressed in Dr. McHugh’s 


own words: 


Parenthood is an important occupa- 
tion. More people are engaged in it 
than in any other activity, yet rela- 
tively few are ever trained to success- 
fully meet its responsibilities! Since 
the parental care received by a child 
largely determines his later adjustments 
to life, it is highly important that 
potential parents receive adequate train- 
ing. Ample evidence that many need 
such training is offered in the findings 
of psychiatry, psychology, and soci- 
ology. These findings show that many 
parents today are unsuccessful in child 
rearing because they have not been ade- 
quately prepared to understand and 
contribute to the emotional, social, and 
mental development of their children. 


The book contains useful chapters on 
planning for parenthood, personal quali- 
fications for parenthood, preparing for 
child care, what to expect of your baby, 
eating habits, sleeping, toilet training, sex 
learning, use and understanding of speech, 


* Training for Parenthood. By Gelolo McHugh. 
Durham, North Carolina, Family Life Publications, 
Inc., 1950. 234 p. $3.00. 


social and emotional learning, preparing 
for the second child. 


Research on Gifted Children 


In the Demonstration and Practice 
School of Hunter College, New York 
City, staff members and graduate and 
undergraduate students from Hunter and 
other institutions have conducted varied 
studies upon gifted children from three to 
eleven years of age. A recently published 
annotated bibliography brings up to date 
the listing of these researches.* The 
studies are classified under four headings: 
I, Psychological Studies; II, Social Studies; 
Ill, Physiological Studies; IV, Educational 
Studies. 

Dr. Wilson, Director of Research and 
Studies at Hunter College Elementary 
School, notes that the researches inevitably 
have been “opportunistic rather than sys- 
tematic and comprehensive investigations 
of the unique project of the school,” 
which fact need not at all detract from 
the value of the individual studies. Both 
published and unpublished works are in- 
cluded, to make the bibliography a sub- 
stantial aid to teachers, students, and 
research workers. 


Nursery Schools 


Of special value for parents and teachers 
of young children is the spring, 1951, 
issue of the NANE Bulletin,’ which in- 
cludes papers by Lawrence K. Frank, 


*An Annotated Bibliography of Research and 
Educational Studies at Hunter College Elementary 
School for Young Gifted Children. By Frank T. 
Wilson. New York, Hunter College of the City 
of New York, 1951. 15 p. (This review by 
Virgil S. Ward, University of North Carolina). 

* Quarterly publication of the National Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education, Roosevelt College, 
Chicago, Illinois. Vol. xi, No. 3. 44p. $0.35. 
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James L. Hymes, Jr., and others as pre- 
sented at the National Biennial Conference 
in New York in March. 

In his discussion of “Children’s Op- 
portunity and Our Responsibility” Frank 
gives special attention to the nursery 
school program. The criteria for such a 
program, he says, are definable in terms 
primarily of young children and what the 
school can and does offer them as “op- 
portunities for growth and development 
as organism-personalities, each a different, 


unique person.” In the first five or six 


years of life, he maintains, “the child must 
learn to become a participating member 
of our society, to live in a symbolic world 
of meanings and values, to emerge as a 
unique personality.” He points out that 
“instead of the older conviction that the 
child was evilly inclined and hence our 
efforts should be to curb and restrict, to 
punish and dominate, we are beginning to 
realize that human nature is flexible and 
unbelievably plastic, at least in the early 
years, and that these potentialities can be 
and are shaped for good or ill by what 
we do to and for the growing child.” 

Hymes closes his paper with a note on 
“faith in youngsters—a faith in the child’s 
own urge to grow, a faith in the child’s 
own urge to learn—a faith in the child’s 
own urge to take on the ways of family 
and society.” 

The Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, has 
published a directory of nursery school 
and child care centers that should meet 
a real need. While admittedly “not a 

6 A Directory of Nursery Schools and Child Care 
Centers in the United States. Compiled by Clark 


E. Moustaka and Minnie Berson. Detroit, The 
Merrill-Palmer School, 1951. 171 p. 
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complete, up-to-the-minute list of all the 
schools and centers for young children” 
in the United States, the compilers be- 
lieve it to be the most nearly complete 
list in existence at present. 


For Teen-Agers 


Part of the National Forum Guidance 
Series, “Being Teen-Agers”’ covers a 
whole series of topics of importance for 
youth from “Choosing My Activities” to 
“Your Community and You.” It was 
prepared by the guidance staff of National 
Forum, Inc. and with the help of the 
following group of advisers: Millard D. 
Bell, Superintendent of Schools, Wilmette, 
Illinois; Evelyn Mills Duvall, of the 
National Council on Family Relations; 
Shirley Hamrin, Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University; Esther Lloyd- 
Jones, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Howard McClusky, Professor of 
Education, University of Michigan; Daniel 
Prescott, University of Maryland; and 
Dean George Walter of Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Pre-publication copies of the book were 
read in a number of pre-testing schools: 
Central School, Glencoe, Illinois; Cham- 
pion Junior High School, Painesville, 
Ohio; Eastmont Junior High School, 
Montebello, California; Irving School, Oak 
Park, Illinois; Roeliff Jansen Central 
School, Hillsdale, New York; Roosevelt 
School, Gary, Indiana; Tolleston School, 
Gary, Indiana; West Junior High School, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


7 Being Teen-Agers. Prepared by the Guidance 
Staff of National Forum, Inc. Chicago, National 
Forum, Inc., 1950. 270 p. 
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